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MR. FARQUHAR AND FONTHILL 
ABBEY. 


Tue tide of public curiosity which 
at one time this summer flowed so,-un- 
interru to Wanstead House. to 
see the wealth which a young libertine 
had once possessed and dissipated, had 
no sooner run its course, than it found a 
new attraction—that of Fonthill Abbey. 
This splendid mansion, of which we 
shall speak more in detail in our next, 
had long been celebrated for its archi- 
tectural magnificence, and for the splen- 
did collection of works of art with 
which it is enriched. These of them- 
selves presented a sufficient source of 
attraction, but it acquired a new zest 
from the circumstance, that ever. since 
the Abbey was built, its treasures have 
been kept sacred from all. *‘ human 
ken,” save only the inmates: and it 
was quite as difficult to gain admission 
to Fonthill Abbey, as to get access to 
a Turkish Mozque or the parem of the 
Grand Saltan. Hence no sooner was 
it announced that: Fonthill Abbey was 
for sale and on view, than people flock- 
ed from all parts of the kingdom to see 
it, though then the admission could only 
be purchased by giving a guinea fora 
catalogue. Such, however, was the 


avidity of the public, that 8,500: eata-. 


logues were sold in this. manner—a 
pretty: profit for the auctioneer, | Mr. 
Christie, we think we hear some of our 
readers say. Not so, indeed ; the pro- 
fit was Mr. Beckford’s, the proprietor, 
who, ‘after displaying the most exqui- 
site taste, and the most. profuse libe- 
rality, in building and furnishing ‘his 
Abbey, and enriching it with all the 
treasures of nature and art that the 
four quarters of the globe could fur- 
nish, -kept it locked up with the. most 
selfish contempt of the world, and has 
now, for what reason no one knows, 
offered it for sale. 

After Fonthill had been long on view, 
and the day of sale often fixed and 
postponed, it was at length announced 
that it was sold by private contract for 
£340,000 to Mr. Farquhar. It is of 
this gentleman that we at present in- 
tend more particularly to speak. 

Mr. Farquhar ‘is’ one of the many 
distinguished instances of the advan- 
tages which Scotland enjoys from its 

ou.[, 


admirable system of education, which, 
from its cheapness is accessible to all. 
It has enabled him to advance himself 
in life, froma hamble rank, to his 
present, consequence ; to fill with dis- 
tinction and with honour every situa- 
tion in which fortune placed him; to 
throw a lustre on the sphere in which 
he now moves, by literary and scien- 
tific attainments of the first order ;: and 
to add another to the many instances of 
the accumulation of wealth from success- 
ful industry and attendant savings. Mr. 
Farquhar is.a native of Aberdeen, and 
wert out early in life to India, as a 
Cadet on the Bombay establishment, 
where he was a chum of the late Ge- 
neral Kerr. While at Bombay, he re- 
ceived a dangerous wound in the hip, 
which caused. lameness, and affected 
his health so much, that he was _re- 
commended to remove to Bengal. Mr. 
Farquhar’s mind was ever occupied in 
study, and chemical research wss his 
favourite pursuit: from its 

application the foundation of his pre- 
sent immense fortune was laid. There 
was some defect in the mode of manu- 
facturing gunpowder in the interior, 
and Mr. Farquhar was selected to give 
his assistance. By degrees he got the 
management of the concern, and final- 
ly became the sole contractor to the 
Government. In this way wealth and 
distinction rapidly poured in upon him, 
and he attained the particular favour 
and confidence of the late Mr. Warren 
Hastings. _ In Bengal he was remark- 
able for the closeness of his applica- 
tion, unabating perseverance, .and ex- 
traordinary mental vigour, and also for 
the same habits of penuriousness which 
he still adheres to. After years of 
labour he came home from India, with 
a fortune estimated at half a million of 
money, the principal part of which was 
invested, through Mr. Hoare, in the 
funds, at the rate of 551. for three per 
cent. Consols. On landing at Graves- 
end, Mr. Farquhar got on the outside 
of the eoach to London, and his first 
visit very naturally was to his banker, 
Full of dust. and dirt, with clothes not 
worth a guinea, he presented himself 
at the counter, and asked to see Mr. 
Hoare. The clerks disregarded. bia 


application, “— he was suffered te 
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wait in the cash-office as & poor peti- 
tioner, until Mr. Hoare, passing through 
it, after some explanation recognized 
his Indian customer—the man whom 
he expected to see with a nabob’s 
pomp. Mr. Farquhar requested 28l., 
and took his leave. After leaving the 
banking-house, he went to a relation’s, 
a Barenet, with whom he for some 
time resided. About Christmas a grand 
rout was to be given by the relation of 
Mri Farquhar, in uenee of his 
~ returm. One evening, a week previ- 
ous, Mr. Farquhar regeived a hint from 
his relation that his clothes were not 
of the newest fashion, and recommend- 
ed @ Bond-street tailor to him. Mr. 
Farqohar asked him if that really was 
his opinion ; the answer was given in 
a way with which Mr. Farquhar did 
nof feel pleased; he went to his bed- 
room, packed up his trunk, requested 
the ‘servant to call a coach, into which 
he set out, and has never assoctated 
with his titled relative since. He then 
settled in Upper Baker-strect, where 
his house was to be distinguished by its 
‘dingy appearance, uncleaned windows, 
a eneral neglect. An old woman 
was his sole attendant. and his apart- 
ment, to which a brush or broom was 
never applied, was kept seered from 
her care. Books and papers were 
strewed on the floor; the spot where 
the book was concluded, there ft was 
thrown, and never removed. His 
neighbours were not at all acquainted 
with his character; and there have 
been instances af some of them offer- 
ing him money as an object of charity, 
or as a reduced —S He be- 
came a partner in the great age 
house in the city, of Basset, Farquhar, 
and Co., and also purchased the late 
Mr. Whitbread’s share in the brewery. 
Part of his wealth was devoted to the 
purchase of estates, but the great bulk 
was invested in stock, and suffered to 
~ increase on the principle of compound 
interest. Every half year he regular- 
ly draws his dividends, his mercantile 
profits, and his rents, and purchases in 
the fands. In this manner his wealth 
has accumulated. Mr. Farquhar is 
deeply read in ancient and modern li- 
terature: his mind is one of extraor- 
dinary vigour and originslity—his con- 
versation of a superior order, impres- 
sive and animated on every subject. 
His sentiments are liberal, and strange- 
ly. contrasted with his habits. His 
ayarice may be considered as a dis- 
éase which he cannot controu). His 
religious opinions are pecoliar, and 
seem to be influenced by an admiration 


of tte purity of the lives and mora 
principles of the Brahmins. It is said 
that he offered to appropriate 100,0002. 
to-fouttd a-college in Aberdeen on the 
most enlarged plan of education, with 
a reservation on points of religion ;.to 
which, however, the sanction of the 
Legislature could not be _ and 
the plan was dropped. Mr. Farquhar 
is still single, and is most probably 
destined to spend the remainder of his 
life ‘unbroken in upon ‘by tender ca- 
resses,” unless some late alterations: in 
his mode of life ean be aecounted 
for by the influence of the amiable 
weakness. He has gone to reside in 
one of his own houses in Gloucestes- 
place, Portman-square, which he has 
furnished in a style of modern ele- 
gance. He ‘has also set up a kand- 
some chariot, and, so far as appear- 
ances are coneerned, indulges m several 
luxuries ; but his domestie habits are 
still the same, and his table: seldom 
labours’ with the pressure of heavy 
dishes. He has one nephew, to whom 
he allows, or did allow, 3002. a-year. 
He has but few other claims ef family, 
and it fs probable that his: immense 
wealth will be bequeathed to some cha- 
ritable institation, as the great object 
of his ambition is te leave. his name to 
terity as the founder ef some pub- 
ic institution. Those whe are not wel) 
acquainted with Mr. Farqehar consi- 
der him as a sordid miser; who has 
scraped ‘money together by mere la- 
bour and saving; but the few with 
whont he asseciates recognize a pow- 
erful and enterprizing mind, a culti- 
vated and discerning taste, and, an in- 
tellectual refinement totally oppesite 
to that penury which he seems te have 
at first i on himself as a duty, 
but which habit has made secend .na- 
ture. He is about 65 years of age, 
diminutive in person, and by no means 
sh ce pepe in appearance ; hisdress 
as all the qualities of the antique to 
recommend it; and his domestie ex- 
penditure, until the last year, has not 
exceeded 2002. a-year, although his 
possessions, money in the funds, and 
capital in trade, are said to amount to a 
million and a half. 

That Mr. Farquhar is an amiable 
but an eccentric person, there can be 
no doubt; though seemingly penurious 
in his habits of life, he is princely in 
his liberality; and = many mornings 
when he has left his home with a crust 
of bread in his pocket, to save the ex- 
ieages of a penny at an oyster-shop, he 

as given away hundreds of pounds in 
works of charity. Such is Mr..Farqu- 
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har, the purchaser and present pos- 
sessor of Fonthill Abbey, who, wee 
derstand, is at present residing on this 
splendid property, and is so much en- 
gaged in examining the great .collec- 
tion of rare and valuable books which 
it contains, that he has never yet be- 
stowed any portion of his attention on 
the curious and costly articles of virtu 


. which have also come into his posses- 


sion. It is a singular fact, that this 
gentleman, at the time he purchased 
the Fonthill estate, had never seen 
any portion of the land, or of the mag- 
nificent pile which adorns it. He trust- 
ed entirely to the representations and 
judgment of Mr. » who acted as 
his agent on the oceasion, coupled with 
the corroborative reports which had 
been circulated through the public 
press, and even allowed ten days to 
elapse after he became proprietor, be- 
fore proceeding to the Abbey. 

It seems yet doubtful whether Mr. 
Farquhar has purchased Fonthill Ab- 
bey as a residence, or merely on spe- 
culation. Many well-informed persons 
believe the latter, and we have reason 
to believe that, at all events, the splen- 
did effects, if not the estate, will again 
be offered for sale. 


The Mermaid. 


(Concluded from No. II.) 

Tn our last Mirror we gave a very 
correct engraving and description of 
the compound animal now exhibiting 
at the west-end of the town as a Mer- 
maid. We also gave a general history 
of Mermaids, or of the evidence on 
which their existence is founded, from 
an early period downto the commence- 
ment of the last century. That histery 
we shall now bring down to the pre- 
sent day. 

Valentyn describes a Mermaid he 
saw in 1714, on his voyage from Ba- 
tavia to Europe, sitting on the surface 
of thé water, with its back towards 
them, the body was half above water, 
and was of a grizzly colour, like the 
skin of a codfish ; it had breasts, and 
was shaped like a woman above the 
waist, and from thence downwards 
went tapering off to a point. 

In the year 1758, a Mermaid is said 
to have been exhibited at the fair of 
St. Germains, in France. It was about 
two feet long, very active, sporting 











«about in the vessel of water, in which 


it was kept, with great agility and 
seeming delight. It was fed with 
bread and fish.: Its position, when at 
rést, was always ‘erect. It was a fe- 


male, with ugly negro, feateres. The 
skin was harsh, the ears very large, 
and the back parts.apd tail were cover- 
ed with scales. M. Gautier, a cele- 
brated French artist, made an exact 
drawing of it. 

Another Mermaid, which was. exhi- 
bited in Londgn in 1775 (for the one 
now shown is neither the first nor the 
second with which Jahn Bull:has been 
duped), was said to have been taken ia 
the Gulf of Stanchio, in the Archipe- 
lago, by a merchantmap trading to Na- 
tolia, in Angust, 1774. 

Its face, say the accounts of the day, 
is like that of a young female ; its eyes 
a fine light blue; its nose smal and 
handsome ; its mouth small; its lips 
thin, and the edges of them. round like 
that of the codfish ; its teeth are small, 
regular, and white ; its chin well shap- 
ed, and its neck full. Its ears are like 
those of the eel, but placed like. those 
of the human species, and behind them 
are the gills for respiration, which ap- 
pear like curls. Someare said to have 
hair upon their head ; but this has only 
rolls instead of hair, which, at a dis- 
tance, might be taken for short curls. 
But its chief ornament is a. beautiful 
membrane or fin rising from the tem- 
ples, and gradually diminishing till it 
ends pyramidically,. forming a foretep. 
like a lady’s head-dress.. It has; no fin 
on the back, but a bone like thatof the 
human species. -Its breasts are fair 
and full ; the arms. and hands are well 
proportioned, but without nails on the 
fingers ; the belly is round and swell- 
ing, but there is no naval. From the 
waist downwards the is in all 
respects like the codfish; it bas three 
sets of fins one above another below 
the waist, which enable it to swim-erect 
on the sea. 

In the year 1794, a Mermaid, as. it 
was called, was shown at No. 7, Bread- 
court, Bow-street, Covent-garden; it 
was said to have been taken in the 
North Seas by Captain Fortier. This 
nymph of the sea, a woman from the 
head down to the lower part of the 
waist, anda fish from thence downwards, 
was three feet long, having ears, gills,. 
breasts, fins, shoulders, arms, hands, 
fingers, and a contiguous scale cover- 
ing the fish part. 

The existence of this animal is firm- 
ly believed in the vorthern parts:of 
Scotland, and -in the year 1797,:8 
sehool-master of Thurso » that 
he had seen one, apparently in the 
act: of combing its; hair .with its :fn- 
gers. ‘Fhe portion of the animal which: 
he saw - so near a‘resemblance: 10 
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*he form of a woman, that but for the 
impossibility of a female so iong sup- 
porting herself in the waves, he should 
have presumed it to have been one. 
Twelve years afterwards, several per- 
sons observed near the same place a 
like appearance. 

The next publication in which we 
find any account reiative to the Mer- 
maid worthy of notice, is Dr. Chis- 
holm’s Essay on the Malignant Fever 
in the West Indies, published in 1801. 
The Doctor speaks of it as follows :— 
**I probably hazard the implication of 
credulity by the following note:—In 
the year 1797, happening to be at Go- 
vernor Van Battenburgh’s plantation, 
in Berbice, the conversation turned on 
a singular animal which had been. re- 
peatedly seen in Berbice river, and 
some smaller rivers. ‘This animal is 
the famous Mermaid, hitherto consi- 
dered as a mere creature of the imagi- 
mation. It is called by the Indians 
méné mamma, or mother of the waters. 
The description given of.it by the Go- 
vernor is as follows :—The upper por- 
tion resembles the human figure, the 
head smaller in proportion, sometimes 
bare, but oftener covered with a copi- 
ous ew of long black hair. The 
shoulders are broad, and the breasts 
large and well formed. The lower 
portion resembles the tail portion of a 
fish, is of immense dimension, the tail 
forked, and not unlike that of the dol- 
phin, as it is usually represented. The 
colour of the skin is either black or 
tawny. The animal is held in venera- 
tion and dread by the Indians, who 
imagine that the killing it would be at- 
tended with the most calamitous con- 
sequences. ‘It is from this circum- 
stance that none of these animals have 
been shot, and, consequently, not ex- 
amined but at a distance. They have 
been generally observed in a silting 
posture in the water, none of the lower 
extremity being discovered until they 
are disturbed; when, by plunging, the 
tail appears, and agitates the water to 
a considerable distance round. They 
have been always seen employed in 
smoothing their hair, or stroking their 
faces and breasts with their hands, or 
something resembling hands. In this 
posture, and thus employed, they have 
been frequently taken for Indiad wo- 
men bathing.”” Mr. Van Battenburgh’s 
account was much corroborated by 
that of some gentlemen settled in Ma- 
haycony and Abary. - 

- At Sandside; in the parish of Reay, 
in the county of Caithness, there was 
seen, on the 12th of January, 1809, an 
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animal supposed to be the Mermaid. 
The head and the chest, being all that 
was visible, is said to have exactly re- 
sembled those of a full-grown young 
woman. -The breasts were. perfectly 
formed; the arms longer than in the 
human body, and the eyes somewhat 
smaller. When the waves dashed the 
hair, which was of a sea-green shade, 
over the face, the hands were imme- 
diately employed to replace it. ‘The 
skin was of a. pink colour. Though 
observed by several persons within the 
distance of twenty yards, for about an 
hour and a half, it discovered io symp- 
toms of alarm. 

In 1811, a young man, named John 
M‘Isaac, of Corphine, in Kintyre, in 
Scotland, made oath, on examination, 
at Cambletown, before the sheriff-sub- 
Stitute of Kintyre, that he saw, on the 
afternoon of the 13th of October, in 
that year, ona black rock on the sea- 
coast, an animal, of the particulars of 
which he gives a long and curious de- 
tail. He states, that the upper half of 
it was white, and of the shape of a 
human body ; the other half, towards 
the tail, of a brindled or reddish-grey 
colour, apparently covered with scales ; 
but the extremity of the tail itself was 
of a greenish-red shining colour ; that 
the head was covered with long hair ; 
at times it would. put back the hair on 
both sides of its head; it would also 
spread its tail like a fan; and, while 
so extended, the tail continued in tre- 
tmulous motion, and, when drawn toge- 
ther again, it remained motionless, and 
appeared to the deponent to be about 
twelve or fourteen inches broad; that 
the hair was very long and light brown ; 
that the animal was between four and 
five feet long; that it had a head, hair, 
arms, and body, down to the middle, 
like a human being; that the arms 
were short in proportion to the body, 
which appeared to be about the thick- 
ness of that of a young lad, and taper- 
ing gradually to the point of the tail ; 
that when stroking its head, as above 
mentioned, the fingers were kept close 
together, so that he cannot say whe- 
ther they were webbed or not; that 
he saw it for near two hours, the rock 
on which it lay being dry ; that, after 
the sea had so far retired as to leave 
the rock dry to the height of five feet 
above the water, it tumbled clumsily 
into the sea; a minute after he observ- 
ed the animal above water, aud then he 
saw every feature of its face, having 
all the appearance of a human being, 
with very hollow eyes. The cheeks 
were of the same colour with the rest 
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of the face; the neck seemed short ; 
and it was constantly, with both hands 
stroking and washing its breast, which 
was half immersed in the water; he, 
therefore, cannot say whether its bo- 
som was formed like a woman’s or not. 
He'saw no other fins or feet upon it, 
but as described. 1t continued above 
water for a few minutes, and then dis- 
appeared. The Minister of Campbell- 
town, and the Chamberlain of Mull, 
attest his examiaation, and declare 
that they know no reason why his ve- 
racity should be questioned. 

In 1812, Mr. Toupin, of Exmouth, 
published the following account of his 
having seen a Mermaid: ‘* The day 
(August 11),’? says he, ‘ being very 
fine, I joined a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen in a sailing excursion. When 
we had got about a mile to the south- 
east of Exmouth-bar, our attention 
was suddenly arrested by a very sin- 
gular noise, by no means uupleasant to 
the ear, but of which it is impossible 
to give a correct idea by mere descrip- 
tion... {t was not, however, unaptly 
compared by one of our ladies to the 
wild melodies of the A€olian harp,* 
combined with a noise similar to that 
made by a stream of water falling 
gently on the leaves of a tree. In the 
mean time we observed something 





* Here we have the fiction of the 
Syrens realized, which none of our 
Argus-eyed Mermaid hunters had hi- 
therto done. The Syrens, in fabulous 
history, were certain celebrated song- 
stresses, who were ranked among the 
demi-gods_ of antiquity. Hyginus 
places their birth among the conse- 
quences of the rape of Proserpine. 
Others make them the daughters of the 
river Achelous and one of the Muses. 
The number of the Syrens was three, 
and their names were Parthenope, Ly- 
gea, and Leucosia. Some make them 
half women and half fish; others, half 
women and half birds. There are an- 
tique representations of them still sub- 
sisting under both these forms. Pau- 
sanius tells us that the Syrens, by the 
persuasion of Juno, challenged the 
Muses. to.a trial of skill in singing ; 
and these, having vanquished them, 
plucked the golden. feathers from the 
wings of the Syrens, and formed them 
into crowns...with which they adorned 
their own heads. The Argonauts are 
said to hav: been diverted fromthe en- 
chantment of their songs by the supe- 
rior straius of Orpheus. Ulysses, how- 
ever, had great difficulty in securing 
himself from seduction, 


about one hundred yards from us, to 
windward. We all imagined it to be 
some human being, though at the same 
time we were ata loss to account for 
this, at such a distance from the shore, 
and no other boat near. We hailed, 
but received no reply, and we made 
toward this creature as soon as possi- 
ble; when, to the great astonishment 
of us all, it eluded our pursuit by 
plunging under water. In a_ few mi- 
nutes it rose again, nearly in the same 
place; aud by that time we had got 
Sufficiently near for one of the boat- 
men to throw into the water a piece of 
boiled fish, which he had in his locker. 
This seemed to alarm the animal, 
though it soon recovered from its fears, 
for we presently observed it to lay hold 
of the fish, which it ate with epparent 
relish. Several other. pieces were 
thrown out, by which the creature was 
induced to keep at a short distance 
from our boat, and afforded us the op- 
portunity of observing it with attention, 
and found, to our astonishment, that it 
was no other than a Mermaid.. As the 
sea was calm, and in a great degree 
transparent, every part of the animal’s 
body became in turn visible. The 
head, from the crown to the chin, forms 
rather a long oval, and the face seems 
to resemble that of the seal, though, at 
the same time, it is far more agreeable, 
possessing a peculiar softness, which 
renders the whole set of features very 
interesting. The upper and back 

of the head appeared to be furnished 
with something. like hair, and the fore- 
part of the body with something like 
down, between a very light fawn and a 
very pale pink colour, which, at a dis- 
tance, had the appearance of flesh, and 
may have given rise to the idea that 
the body of the Mermaid is, external- 
ly, like that of the human being. This 
creature has two arms, each of which 
terminates into a hand with four ‘fin- 
gers, connected to each other by means 
of a very thin elastic membrane. e 
animal used its arms with great agility, 
and its motions in general were yery 
graceful. From the waist it gradually 
tapered so as to forma tail, which had 
the appearance of being covered with 
strong broad polished scales, which 
occasionally reflected the rays of the 
sun in a very beautiful manner ; add, 
from the back and upper part of the 
neck, down to the leins, the body also 
appeared covered with short round 
broad feathers, of the colour of the 
down on the fore-part of the body. 
The whole length of the animal, from 
the crown of the head to the extremity 
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of the tail, was supposed to be about 
five feet, or five feet and a half. In 
about ten minutes, from the time we 
approached, ‘the animal gave two or 
three plunges, in quick succession, ‘as 
if it wére’at play. After this, it gave 
a'suddeén spring, and swam away from 
us véry rapidly; dnd in'a few seconds 
we lost sight of it.” 

It mast'be in'the recollection of most 
pérsohs, that in-the autumn of 1819, a 
creatire appeared on the coast of Ire- 
Nand, ‘about the ‘size ‘of a child’of ten 
yetirs Of age, ‘with a bosom as promi- 
nefit ‘as a girl Of sixteen, having 
dark hair, and full datk eyes. We shall 
not transcribe ‘the account, es it ‘will 

oubtléss be well rethembered ; but it 
By ‘be 'tight to ‘add, for the sattsfac- 
tion Of those wlio lave not ‘seen it, 
‘that a ‘Spectator ‘endeavoured to shoot 
‘it, but on ‘the report of the musket, 
Gt plunged nito the sea witha loud 
- ‘Since this time, we heard nothing of 
Mérmaits ‘uiti! ‘an American Captain, 
‘and ‘a Bostonian too, Captain Eades, 
established ‘this wonder of the ‘deep, 
“which is now the wonder of the ‘good 
Feo le ef London, at the’ Cape of Good 
ape. ‘ft is ‘said 'to’have been caught 
“dir the’ndtth ‘coast of China, by afisher- 
an , Who sold’it'for a trifle, when Cap- 
-tain Eades bought it for 5:000 Spanish 
‘doltars. ‘At ‘Yeast’ so ‘the ‘first ‘accoant 
from fhé' Cape stated ; ‘but the present 
‘possessor of this'interesting creature, 
‘who certainly believed ‘it to be a real 
“Merniaid, ‘only estimates the ‘whole 
“Gost atthe Cape ‘and bringing’ howe 
‘at 1,0002. ; ‘so'that'it°is probable Jo- 
‘nathan: did not give half the money 


ated. 

Avithiout offering any rentarks 8s to 
“the' €xibtence ‘or non-existence of the 
‘Mermaid, ‘we ‘may observe, that the 
“question fs ‘as far ‘from ‘solution as 
‘ever, Sinve it ‘seems'to be ‘universally 
ackitowledged, vA at A ithterd capable 
of judging, ‘that the Metiiaid'‘now ex- 
hibiting 1s ‘viothing but the head and 
bast of a babodn folned to the tail of 
a fish. This circunistance, however, 
dies Hot appear to affect the exhibition, 
wich éontinues‘as crowded as ever. 


SPECIMEN Of “A NEW DICTIO- 
_. 'NARY OF THE’ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, 


‘New customs’ fhtroduce new modes 
of thinking, and words gradually lose 
their primitive meaning by their appli- 

_ cation to different objects. Refinement 
of manners produces a corresponding 
refinement in language, as may be 





proved by referring to the ifamiliar 
treatises on medicine end. surgery in 
the reign of Elizabeth, when nothing 
that required to be mentioned, was 
veiled in the obscurity ef technical 
terms, or the learned languages. Ata 
liter period the language of conversa- 
tion, even ladies, was. much 
less chaste (as we should think) than at 
present; though it Should not be. for- 
gotten ‘that all chastity isin the mind, 
and not inthe word, A virgin may be 
very meretricious in delicate language, 
or very delicate in sensual terms. Ja 
Spain, for exampte, where female :pu- 
tity is carried to as great'a height as 
ever it was in any couniry, under the 
auspices of chivalryjitself,; Bourgoing 
says, that he was repeatedly lost in 
confusion at the sort of conversation 
which ‘prevailed, unrepressed, in the 

of females. The grossest 
‘double entendres, and the most intel- 
ligible voluptuousness, are tolerated 
‘without any shame, because they are 
not, in fact, ministrant to vice or im- 
mioralit 


It seal not be urged, however, by 
‘any copiousness of illustration, that 
languages change. It may be assumed 
as granted, what no one will deny, and 
being granted, it will also follow, that 
our existing lexicons must be: considera- 
bly obselete. It becomes, therefore, ne- 
¢éssary, that new Dictionaries should be 
‘compiled to accompany the progressive 
‘mutations oflanguage ; andas the writer 
has ‘paid some attention to the subject, 
he proposes, forthwith, to publish a 
Dictionary which shall carefully and 
pere icuously note all these ‘changes. 

e has miade considerable progress 
‘with his labour, bat ashe is anxious to 
‘derive ell the benefit he can from gra- 


-tuitous assistance, he wishes to submit 


a'Specimen through the medium of the 


“Mirror, in the ee that it may en- 


gage the attention of some of its read- 
ers, and procure him their aid and pa- 
‘tronege. He has selected his examples 
‘at random, but they will serve to show 
the spirit ‘and plan of the-undertaking. 
SPECIMENS. 

'Piriory.—A state machine. -It is 
now used only as an engine to punish 
rogues ; but was formerly appropriated 


“to Members of Parliament, Patriots, 


and Statesmen. 
*¢ Thou art no shame to truth and 

; honesty, 
‘¢Nor is the character of such de- 

‘fac’d by thee.” 

Deror’s HyMN TO THE PiLtoRY. 
'Porr.—A manufacturer of lines; 
consisting generally of ‘cight'syllables, 
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sometimes of ten. They are pzid for 
by the gross, and should be used imme- 
diately, as they will not keep. 

Patron.—A man who feed; needy 
dependents with moonshine: a huge 

romiser; a specious tyrant, who kills 
flis victims by the slow poison of ‘‘ hope 
deferred.” 

Avutnor.—A sort of intellectual spi- 
der, who eviseerates from his brain the 
means to live: a drudge of opulence, 
and jest of fools; a day-dreamer ; one 
who pampers rich knaves with flattery, 
and yet dies poor; a man who thinks 
aloud that others may do without think- 
ing. 

Givin 5 stalking horse, bought 
by the people to frighten a minister, 
and be bought by the minister to 
amuse the people. 

GenTLemMAN.—<Any body. 

Buiusu.—The ambiguous livery worn 
alike by modesty and shame. It is some- 
times only an index to the heart of a 
voluptuous woman, 

Gratitupe.—The art of forgetting 
favours. 

INcRaTITUDE.—A quality which we 
see in all men except ourselves. 

Ow..—A species of bird; it is 
frequently called a Common Council- 
man. 
Dvuet.—<An interview between two 
fools. 

Aponis.—The reflection of a Dandy, 
in a looking-glass. 

AxBstinence.—Getting rid of one 
surfeit to make room for another. 

Assurp.—Any thing done or said 
different from what we ourselves should 
do or say. 

AsunpaNce.—An imaginary quanti- 
ty ef which every man thinks his 
neighbour possessed, and himself de- 
prived. 

Axzuse.—Unwelcome truths, — 

Accommopation.—Obliging a friend 
in order to serve ourselves. 

Reason.—The faculty by which a 
man always justifies his own conduct. 
Some vain theorists teve supposed, 
that it was given to regulate and di- 
rect out actions: but the uniform prac- 
tice of mankind has proved that it is of 
Mo use but to vindicate what we do. 

Anert.—Our mistress. 

D——1t.—Our wife. 

Honesty.—A commodity which 
every man has to dispose of, and is 
willing to sell till -he is a bankrupt. 

. Butty.—A coward who strives to 
frighten away fear. 

Swinpter.—A gentleman who lives 
by his wits; but often finds himself.at 
his wits ends how to live. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

The warious travellers who. have vi- 
sited these wonderful remains of an- 
tiquity assert, that in magnitude they 
far ‘surpass any thing the imagination 
can conceive’; nor is the surprise of the 
beholder, on viewing the stupendous 
whole, any way diminished by the ap- 
pearance of the component parts, which 
are ona corresponding scale, and oc- 
casion wonder that ‘human efforts could 
have elevated the pondrous masses of 
solid stoné of which they are composed 
to so great a ‘height, and disposed 
them in a regular -order, unassisted, 
as may Naturally be supposed, at that 
early period, by ‘powerfal machinery. 
The French traveller Denon and others 
have ohserved, that the sublime effect 
produced by the: appearance of such 
immense objects is in-some degree -ren- 
dered less from not’ being placed near 
to others where their might be 
estimated by comparison. This may 


‘doubtless ,be. the, case, for the eye 


judges by comparison, as is evident in 
almost every instance; and if it were 
possible to place St. Paul’s or the Mo- 
nument by the side of the Pyramids, an 
opportunity would:then .,be obtained of 
forming a correct idea of. the astonish- 
ing size of those justly celebrated won- 
ders of the world. 

Those who-have ;not been exposed 
to the dangers and ineonveniences of a 
long journey through sandy deserts in- 
fested with hordes.of ferocious plunder- 
ing Arabs, may, however, be able to 
form a-comparative.idea (here at home) 
of the magnitude. of these ancient struc- 
turés from the following circumstance. 

In the reign of James 1, Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon and others obtained.a.com- 
mission for laying out and new building 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the: celebrated 
architect Inigo Jones. was employed 
on that occasion, : He is said to. have 
taken the measurement of the base of 
the great Egyptian Pyramid_as the-size 
of the area. of the projected square ; 
so that, if the building covers a piece 
of ground of the same extent as Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, the mind may com- 
prehend in some degree the immensity 
of this one monument of human labour, 
the height being stated as between 6 
and 700 feet. 

“To the above account, which has 
been sent us a Ba correspondent, we 
add the following dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid, according to different 
authors. 
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The height Width of on “ A wife, whose husband dies before 
according to ofits sides. her, having been, before her marriage, 


Herodotus is . . 800.--++-+---++ 800 
Strabo ecreceee 625+>++e0ee000* GUO 
Diodorus Siculus 600 & a fraction 700 
Pliny . -scceescoseseccweccceses 708 
Le Bruyn .... «+ 616---+++eeeees 704 
Prosper Alpinius 625----- eseeeee 750 
Thevenot anvvee F2Q-ccocccccccee 682 
Nebuhr «+ ee eeee HAD. ccccccccece 710 
Greaves ceccee MAD. ccccececess GS 
The number of layers of stone which 
form it, is estimated by 
Greaves -.++++ at -+++ 207 
Maillet -- ++ sceesseee+ 208 
Albert Licessenstein . . 260 
Pococke eccervcecece 212 
Belon . sccececcssceee 250 
Thevenot>«+++eesse+ 208 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


METEMPSYCOSIS ;x OR, THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRANS- 
MIGRATION OF SOULS. 

It is well known that the Metemp- 
sycosis, or the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of the soul into the body of 
some animal, is believed in several 
Pagan nations. Pythagoras, who 
taught this doctrine, derived it from 
Egypt, or the Indiés. Those who pro- 
fess it, think that their future state will 
be happy or miserable, according to 
their conduct whilst they continue in 
their human shape. 

The Bramins pretend to understand 
a science, called Kw: » by 
which they divine the character of a 
man in his first state of existence, and 
they prescribe a particular expiation 
for every crime. This art is divided 
into four kinds, and several examples 
of each may be found in the Aycen 
Akberry, from ‘which are taken the 
following extracts :— 

** Diseases which ‘are the punish- 
ments for crimes committed in a past 
state: 

‘“ Losing the use of the limbs is the 
punishment for having killed a Bra- 
min. Treatment—Make the sick per- 
son take a tolah of gold, in the shape 
of a horse, and distribute it in charities, 
and let him maintain 180 Bramins, 

“‘ Fever is the punishment for hav- 
ing killed an innocent Kheterie. Treat- 
ment.-—Repeat a hundred times the 
incantation of Mahadeo, maintain thir- 
teen Bramins, and sprinkle the image 
of Mahades one hundred times with 
‘water. 





of a high family, and leaving it to live 
with a stranger, for whom she burns 
herself, when he dies. Treatment.— 
She must pass her life in religious se- 
verities, or bury herself in snow. 

‘cA wife, whose children are all 
girls, is punished for having been too 
proud in her former existence, and for 
not being respectful enough to her hus- 
band. ‘ Treatment.—After having co- 
vered a white ox with cloth of gold, 
she must maintain 100 Bramins. 

*“* The wicked, who have committed 
many sins, are exposed to all sorts of 
diseases. He who has robbed a Bra- 
min, has whitlows on his nails; he 
who drinks strong liquors, has black 
teeth ; the murderer of a Bramin, the 
marasma; & liar, stinking breath; a 
stealer of corn, pains in his limbs; a 
stealer of clothes, the leprosy ; a 
stealer of horses is lame, &c.” 

According to this doctrine, it is ne- 
cessary to expiate one’s crimes during 
life ; for if not, we shall be born again 
with disgraceful marks of it.--European 
Magazine. 





THE ROUT. 
“* Send for a chair—it blows se hard—I 
can’t bear windy weather ; 
Now you and I in one sedan can go 
uite well together,” 

Said Mrs. Frump, while folding tight 
her shawl around each shoulder, 

She took the lean and whither’d arm of 
sweet Miss Fanny Holder. 

This Mistress Frump and N dear 
were old maids stiff and stupid, » 

Who long had been shot proof against 
the darts of cunning cupid ! . 

So now, good souls, they both were off 
to Lady Betty Randle, 

To have a little shilling whist, and talk 
a deal of scandal, 


The chair it eame, and in they went, to- 
gether sideways sitting, 

As closely pack’d as all the threads they 
just before were knitting. 

In minutes three they: safe arriv'd, the 


double knock foretelling: «>: 

The fast approach of these two dames 
to Lady Randle’s dwelling. 

Forthwith the bawling footman showed 
up stairs Miss Nancy Holder, 

And Mrs. Frump; while stared Miss 


‘Young, and Mrs. Young the older. 

“ Dear Lady Randle, how d’ye do? I’m 
very glad to see you,” 

Quoth Mrs. Frump. Miss Sugarfist 
cried, ‘‘ Dear Miss Nan how be you?” 
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“ Miss Charlotte, I am quite rejoiced 
to have the boundless pleasure 

Of shaking hands, my love, you're 
looking charming beyond measure ; 

That roseate bloom upon your cheek 
outvies the soft carnation.” 

‘*Q lawk! Miss Ann, you fluster me 
with such great admiration.” 


Now Mr. Sugarfist had been in tea and 
figs a dealer, 

Which was the cause Miss Sugarfist, 
his child, was not genteeler ; 

He, having made a fortune large, and 
trade no more admiring, 

Sold all his stock, and cut the shop and 
business by retiring. 

Yet still he dealt—that is, the cards, 
for he to whist was partial ; 

His partner now, a soldier bold, was 
gallant Major Martial, ‘ 

Who oft had seen much servicé hard, 
round Brentford, Kew, and Ryegate, 

And e’en that very day had marched 
from Paddington to Highgate; 

By Mr. Sugarfist there sat, of turtle 
feasts a giver, 

A ‘Nabob, who came home with gold, 
but not one inch of liver ! 

His partner was no less a mah than 
portly Parson Sable, 

Which, if you reckon right, you'll find 
just makes up one whist table. 


But next to these, a noisy set of talking 
Dames were playing 

At guinea Loo, and now and then a 
temper vile betraying. 

Miss Winter, Mrs. mn a Miss 
Glum, and Mrs. Hearty, 

With hump-baek’d Lady Spindleshanks, 
exactly made the party. 


Upon the sopha, Mrs. Frump, dear 

J: soul ! had squatted down to 

Some shilling whist, with Mrs. Prim, 
and lo! a foreign Count, too! j 

Who, as Dame Fortune-will’d it, soon 
became her partner chosen ; 

While Mr. Prim, congenial man! sat 
opposite Miss Frozen. 


Around the room, in ‘various parts, 
some motley groups were seated : 

In one place, Captain _ Splinter bold, 
with grape (not shot) juice heated. 
Made desp’rate work with Sophy Blaze 

who swore he meant to kill her ; 
For, in the warmth of love, be grasp’d 
her hand just like a tiller. 


Then, in the room adjacent, young Miss 
Randle and Miss Parki 


''To treat the company, began through 


two duets sky-larking. 
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When Mr. Simple ask’d Miss Quiz, 
‘“* In what key are they playing 2” 

‘¢ "Tis what you are, a flat,”” she said, 
a sneering smile betraying. 


Now up and down the ivory keys the 
Misses twain kept flying, 

As if to make as great a din as could 
be they were trying. 

This o’er, the kind Miss Symphony, 
with lungs indeed appalling, 

Sat down before the harpsichord, and 
had about at squalling, 


While all these things were going on, 
Miss Holder, in a corner, 

Had fix’d upon a school girl, Miss 
Honoria Julia Horner, 

Who'd just began to be come out ; so 
Nancy by explaining 

The histories of the folks around, Miss 
H. was entertaining. 


‘© Look there ! d’ye see ? that’s Gene- 
ral Bomb, just come from Gibraltar; 

°Tis rumour’d he will lead next week, 
Miss Simper to the altar: 

He’s ‘sixty-five, and ‘she sixteen, a 

pretty match this, truly! — 

No doubt, in time his brow will be with 

antlers cover’d duly. 


‘“‘' There goes Miss Flirt, who fancies 
she is able to discover 

In every man she dances with a true 
and ardent lover. 

And: Here comes Mrs, Paroquet, a 
widow young and wealthy, 

Who’s waiting just to catch some peer, 
old, gouty, and unhealthy. 


‘¢ That kind of man with whiskers large 
and hair that’s rather sand 

A stiff cravat, gold chain sa glass, is 
whatthey calla Dandy. *~ 

Those ladies standing by the door, and 
making such wry faces, ; 

Because they've lost’ twelve points at 
cards, ‘are call’d the faded Graces. 


“The. youngesi’s only fifty-eight, the 
second sixty-seven ; oo 

The oldest, who is seventy-six, ought 
now to be in—heaven. 

Folks say they once were pretty girls, 
but would be alwa ae flirting, 

A thing, my dear, the be of being 
nicely married hurtin 


‘* Now goodness me ¢, as I’m alive! 
there's little Fanny Sawyer 
Engaged in earnest chat with Mr. Ho- 
nesty, the lawyer. 
If that turns out to be a match, I’m sure 
*twill be a wonder ; 
But only look at Mrs. Bounce with one- 
arm’d Colonel Thunder. 
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br Eola boy some people cap! —. but 
“see, the card.parties are breaking. 

And youder there's ad Me HN of 
tipsey cake parta 

So here Miss tolder’ s Cloquéticé at 
once was put.an end to, 

At sight of, ies which she .ever 
was. friend.to 


Now pene bottles, knives and 
forks, plates, glasses, scandal, chatter, 

With laaghter interspersed, began to 
make @ glorious clatter. 

= peed Colonel, pray be good enough 

to help me to.a-custard.”"— 

“A little lobster, if you please" —s ll 

thank yoy for the mustard.” 


‘* Miss Holder, won"t you take @ seat?” 
“Whur shall Thave the pleasure, 
Miss Sugarfist, of giving you 2” 
** Why Mebomt be at leisure, . 
Vil take some raisins, if you please,” — 
<< Thet savours of the grocer,” 


-Mies Clackitt whispered Mr.Prim,‘ her 


dad:was one, you know, sir,’’ 


Now Mr, Prim, Alas! poor man! was 
— absent, making 
Sometimes Et blunders which would 


after set his heart an achin 

Thus sage Miss Clackitt’s shrewd re- 
vmarkto him.was quite .a 

Yet just for answering’s “he roar’d 


out, yes, her dad's a.grocer. .. 

On which Miss Charlotte’s cheeks, poor 
thing, ®écameias red as searle OP 

And pouting ‘like a ‘se child, “she 

solb’d-out'“'O the ae 

But he, the cause ‘of her dismay, ‘stood 
looking blenk and foolish ; 

‘While Bubble said, “Why. 
Prim, gpon uty soul! ‘twas coofish,” 

Now other noises swell’d the raag : good 
grecieus! what’s:the matter! ., 

“ O never mind "tis Sophy Blaze, again 
= pe lil d 

I vender erattling romps willen 
in ought like marriage ! 

* Lord: lom’s Stanhope ‘st the 

way.” Count Marasquino’s carriage.” 

Then rose among the female. tribe a 
strife of silks and satins, 


In groups the compa: off,.some 
Set ae eas 
‘Bat w nought, Save 
playing cards endtalking. 
As home our brace of old maids went, 
~each passing watchmen's warning, 
Broclaim'’d ‘“ Past 'two:” said 
Ream,‘ “Deurme tis Sunday morning. 


Well, who'd have thought? what a 
shame! now is it not, Miss Nancy ? 

I wish we'd'come away "pefore.” Ghe 
‘told alie, I fancy.) 


Bat here to this my beauteous strain, fat 
length I: must say Amen, 

And. bid adieu to Lords and Counts, ‘to 
Ladies sey, andgay Men; 

And much I hope, althoughthese things 
sometimes should not be slight ed 

When next-her Ladyship’s ‘at home,” 
I may not be. invited. 


Blackwood's Edinburgh Magaeine. 


‘ON THE TITLE OF ESQUIRE. 

The title of exquive is now'so indis- 
criminately bestowed, arising in some 
‘measure fromits i signification, 
that, perhaps. ‘a hasty sketch of what 
constitutes this distinction may not be 
unacceptable to some portion of our 
readers. 

‘An:esquire was originally he who, 
attending ‘his knight to the wars, did 
earry-his shield; whence he:wascalled 
foro in French, and scufifer or ar- 

migerin Latin. Blackstone (vol. i. »p. 
observes, fthat it is a matter 
somewhat unsettled who is a real. es- 
quire, for itis not an estate, however 
large, that confers this rank upon its 
owner, Camden, who was a herald, 
enumerates four sorts; Bailey (in his 
posta pe i eight:—Ist. The eldest 
sons of viscounts and lords.—2d. ‘The 
younger sens.of all noblemen, and their 
male heirs for ever.—3d;. The four 
esquires of the.king’s body.—4th. The 
eldest sons of knights; as of all baro- 
nets, |kuights-of the bath, knights: ba- 
chelors, and. theie heirs .male in, the 
right line.—5th. Those that serve the 
king in.any worshipful calling, as tthe 
sergean' geon, sergeant of “the 
ewry, master cook, &,—@th. Those to 
per the mcg oom as arms, ‘and 
esiesqaires by giving them arms, 
(which anciently was dene by putting a 
collar-ef SS about their neck; and.a 
pair of white spurs on ‘their heels, as 
the heralds and sergeants at arms).— 
7th. Those who have any ‘public office 
in the sn ass as high-sheriff, jus- 
tices of the peace.—&th. The chief of 
some ancient famifies-are likewise es- 
‘quires by presctiption, ‘id ‘est, a long 
coatiounabs Of possession. To ‘these 
anay be added all foreign, nay, Irish 
peers; and not only these, but the 
eldestsons of Peers of Great Britain, 
who, though frequently lords, are only 
esquires inlaw, end must be se named 


ig all legal proceedings. Officers of 
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the king’s ‘courts und of the: king’s 
household, counsellors at law, justices 
‘of ‘peace, are only ‘esquires in reputa- 
tion; and a justice of the peace has 
this title only during ‘the ‘time he is in 
commission, and ne longer, umess he 
be otherwise qualified to bear it’; but 
a sheriff of a ‘county, being a superior 
officer, bears ‘the title of esquire during 
his’ life; ‘in consequenee of the great 
trust he has in the commonwealth. 
Here ‘we may notice the peueral opi- 
‘nion that every gentleman ‘of landed 
property, who 8002. a-year, is ‘an 
‘esquire, which ‘is‘a vulgar ‘error. By 
custom, however, und'as ‘a matter of 
‘courtesy, this titte is indiscriminately 
given to every gentleman who lives on 
lhis private fortune, and to rich ‘mer- 
chants, and opulent tradesmen, fn fact, 
this title ‘seems, ‘now-a-days, to be as- 
eumed by all ‘such ‘as think their ‘pro- 
‘perty entitles them to usurp it, without 
yeference to character, merit, or fa- 
mity connexion. Riches and ‘respect 
are synonymous ; possess the one and 
te may command the other! but itis 
mentable to consider how, in the ar- 
dent pursuit of wealth and its ‘attend- 
auts, all'‘the generous ideas of lineage 
and ancestry are irrecoverably forgot- 
tenor despised. , 
‘As forgentlemen,’’ says Sir Thonms 
Smith, (temp. Edward. 
made good cheap in this kingdom ; for 
whosoever studicth ‘the laws of the 
realm, who stadicth ‘in the universities, 
who professeth the liberal sciences, and, 
to be-short, who'can live idly, and with- 
out ‘manual labour, and will bear the 
; charge and coutitenance of.a gen- 
‘tleman,’ he shall ‘be called master, ‘and 
shall bs taken fora gentleman.” 


FIELD SPORTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Woodcock-shooting attains its great- 
‘est perfection ‘during the month of No- 
vember ; or, in other ‘words, weod- 
cocks are found in greater numbers 
this month than at any other period. 
For the last eight years, woodcocks 
have‘ been ‘scarce, last'year excepted, 
when they were extremely abundant. 
In ‘the present season ‘many have al- 
ready been seen. : 
Pheasant-shooting is also at its 
zenith during this month, ‘as the tirds 
‘are not only well grown, but the moult- 
ing season is also at an‘end. Indeed, 
on some manors, pheasants are not:al- 
towed to be shot earlier than the month 
of ‘November. 
Partridges will be approached with 
difficulty. The sume remark will ap- 
ply to grouse. 





L.) “‘ they be - 
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Swipes were met with, ia tolsrabdle 
‘pleaty, during the last month ; and 
will, no doubt, be found‘in abundance 
‘during the month of November. 

Hunting both the here and the fox 
amay ‘now be enjoyed in perfection ; 
though the principal assemblage of 
fox-houters at ‘Melton-Mowbray does 
not take place till after November. 

Coursing continues im the'same state 
as last month, except that ithe hedges 
become thinner, and the hares will, 
most lkely, run better.<Aunals of 
Sporting. 

The Novelist. 
No. I. 

{Under this head its ‘our ‘intention 
to ‘present oar ‘readers ‘with a regalar 
Stein ots opus 
f nthe: » With oc- 
easional translations from the » 
Spanish,'German, &c. We have selected 
for our commencement, a beautiful tale 


by Mrs. Cowley, whois better known as 
a dramatic writer thanas anovelist.Ep. } 





‘GREEN-COAT anp BROWN-COAT. 


** Lead them to Piccadilly-gate,” said 
@ young man in green to servant, as 
he came out‘of a house in Grosvenor- 
street. The servant ‘was holding two 
horses, and the inaster was equ 
for Hyde-Park. “ ‘Go 'to Pi . 
gate-—I shall be there in less than an 
hour." The-servant mounted his horse, 
and, taking the bridle of the other in 
his hand, led him off through Bond 
Street. ‘ 

His master walked down Bond-street 
too; stopped at‘Gray’s, admired some 
plate; said he would consider about 

he-watch ‘for Harriet, ‘and gave twelve 
guineas fora pair of buckles. In St. 
James's-street he entered ‘a fruit-shop ; 
‘eat half a dozen peaches, yawned, 
compleined that the town was empty, 
and the street full of dust; sat silent, 
pinched a:kitten, said it squalled like 
Signora ****; ate another peach ; 
said “ How do you do?” seventeen 
times, to as ‘many persons in whose 
health he took no interest; thought 
Lady G. looked better in white than 
in pink; set his watch by St. James’s ; 
endthen, after some reflection, deter- 
mined to see who was at Brookes's. 

In the he feand only one 
member. The gentleman in green was" 
unlucky; played an hour and lost fifty 
guineas, threw dice for double or quits, 
lost another fifty, gave a draft on Ham- 
waren 4 nena mperac and walked 
out with an ‘air‘of composure. , 

At the doer he seized the arm of a 
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gentleman in brown. ** Will you ride 
this morning ?”’—** No; [have an en- 
gagement,” said Brown. ‘“ An assig- 
nation!” retorted Green. *: Yes,’’ re- 
plied‘ the other, ‘* and with a sweet 
creature: will you go?”—‘‘Go! what 


' to your sweet creature ?’’—‘* Yes, to 
. my sweet creature. Don't deliberate, 


but come along.” 

He in brown leant carelessly on the 
arm of him.in green, and they walked 
off. AtCharing-Cross Brown-coat step- 
ped into.a.coach, ordered where to 
drive, and Green-coat seated himself 
by his side.—* An odd street you or- 
dered the fellow to ! but [suppose you 
are able to prevail on your favourites 
to live cheap.’”’—“ Yes, faith, I can- 
not complain; the girl we are going 
to now has cost me but three guineas a 
week,’’—‘* You. are a lucky fellow,” 
said Green; I wonder where you find 
such moderate damsels,”"—‘ Oh! they 
are to be found in every parish, if you 
will but open your eyes !” 

The friends soon arrived at a low 
house, in a dirty street. They ascend- 


_ ed two pair of stairs ; Brown-coat tap- 


ped gently at a chamber-door, and a 
little, girl, apparently five years old, 
opened it.,' Her long . ringlets .were 
flaxen, and. her eyes: blue. A sensa- 
tion of delight, when she beheld the 
visitor, severed:her sweet lips, and re- 
vealed a smile that was worthy of them. 
-—* Ah!” said she, “how happy my 


mamma will be that you are come!” . 


The gentleman took her hand in silence, 
and, followed by the other, entered the 


: apartment... 


A beantiful spectre sat in a chair op- 
posite the. door, and endeavoured to 
rise 9$,they approached. The gentle- 
man immediately prevented her, by 
seating himself, with a respectful air, 
at her side; whilst his friend, looking 
all astonishment, was obliged to find his 
seat at a distance, ’ 

‘¢ And. how are yous’ madam 2"*— 
“ Oh! sir,,,much- better ! something 
has happened since yesterday that will 
lengthen my. life a week.”’—‘+ Many 
weeks, I hope,”’ replied the gentleman, 
‘sand months, and years; but pray 
tel) it.” 

‘* My_husband’s. relations,’ replied 


~ the invalid, * at.length relent ; they 


think my sufferings have been sufficient. 
They iavite me. to the country to die 
with them, .and have promise: to pro- 
vide. for my, child... Oh! my little Fan- 
ny!’ clasping her to her bosom, ‘+ thou 
hast. preserved. me from ruin! When I 
have seen thee in the arms of thy :na- 
tural. protectors, I shall breathe my 


last sigh with joy; but remembrcr, 
ever, that it was this gentleman who 
preserved thee from the grave when 
thy poor famished mether—”’ 
he. gentleman stopped. her, and 
made his congratulations on the change 
in her prospects ; he.inquired when she 
intended. to begin her journey, and how 
she wished to be accommodated. “ Ab, 
sir,” she said,,** your generous cares 
are concluded, See,” presenting a bank 
note, ‘what they have sent.me ! and, 
besides this, the. rector of the parish 
is in.town, and: will protect us on 
our journey: he will call.on me to- 
morrow with a post-chaise.—But, Oh ! 
Sir, whilst I have mind. to. form,a 
prayer, and, strength to articulate it, 
you will be its object! ..My grati- 
tude—”’ 
‘* My dear madam, I must'stop you 
—your feelings overvalue those acts 
of duty which I have been fortunate 
enough to find an opportunity ofsper- 
forming. Believe we, I feel the obli- 
gation to be. all on my _ side, «for. 
amongst my happiest hours, I shall 
always account) that which made, me 
known: to you. You have now some 
reparations to make for the morning, 
wl therefore. shorten my visit ; but 
I shall wait on you before the hour. of 
your departure, and, see you and your 
sweet daughter under the protection of 
the clergyman who is to escort you.” 
' He bowed to the mother, and kissing 
Fanny, left the apartment, followed by 
the wonder-struck Green-coat, whose 
eyes were the only organs of expres- 


«sion he had used since he entered it: 


they, indeed, had very freely spoken 
curiosity, wonder, and, a sort of half- 
uneasiness, as though he felt him- 
self taken in.—The frolic was not of 
his sort! } 
After they had. walked about ten 
yards, he exclaimed, ‘* Why,’ what the 
d—} is all this, Harry 2?”-—‘ Why, eas 
the d—1 would have it,” replied the 
other, ‘* the amiable creature youhave 
seen mate whats called’a love-match ; 
—that is, tempted by the romance cf 


‘the adventure, she left her guardian's 


house one dark night, and went ‘nio a 
post-chaise with a cockaded young fel- 
lew, who had sworn she was the pret- 
tiest girl he had;Seen since his early 
youth, when he had been desperately 
in love with a young lady, her very 
‘counterpart. 

“* They returned, all hope, from Gret- 
na-Green, and in about seven months 
received.-her fortune, on the day the 


slaw pronounced her to be discreet and 


wise! The fortune was no more than 
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five thousand, and ourmarried couple 
were people to taste? 

** ‘The youth's relations having pio- 
vided for him an old woman with twenty 
thousand, thought the’ election he had 
made a very silly one; and, as they 
refused to have any communication 
with him, the youth began to take: 
the same opinion, and treated his wife 
with neglect and brutality. He had at 
length the kindness to relieve her from 
his persecutions by. quitting England ; 
leaving her clear of the world, with a 
fortune—of seven’ pounds and a few 
age 
‘“« The poor girl, then a mother, ap- 
plied to her relations: they were at 
first kind, then civil, then cold, then 
rude, and finally—hoped to be trou- 
bled with her no more, and advised her 
to take in needle-work. She obeyed 
them; and, by unremitting industry, 
apd the most exact frugality, supported 
herself and infant for four years. But 
the constant wearing of grief at length 
subdued her constitution, and a rapid 
decline ensued. 

‘* Her landlady having observed that 
the sewing business was at an end, and 
having received no money for several 
weeks, thought such idle husseys a 
disgrace to her house, and ought to be 
made an example of. She accordingly 
sent for a constable, who, as he found 
his prisoner in bed, was so humane as 
to retreat whilst she put on her clothes ; 
then, taking her arm, helped her 
down stairs, pale and speechless, fol- 
lowed by the shrieking Fanny. At this 
instant I happened to pass the door—it 
is not necessary to add what ensued. 
As I found her too ill to be removed, I 
was obliged to suffer her to return to 
the beldam’s apartment. 

.“ Having in repeated visits satisfied 


myself of the truth of her story, and: 


learned the name of her husband’s 
friends, I wrote to my sister, whose 
house is happily in their neighbour- 
hood. She represented the distresses 
and the merit of the amiable sufferer, 
and being of rank (for they have con- 
nected meanness with riches), she pre- 
vailed upon them to receive her as the 
wife of their unworthy kinsman. An 
uncle said, if she was a sober body, 
she should not want encouragement; 
4od.a maiden aunt, that girls ought not 
to be countenanced who had run away 
with young fellows, but that, if she 
be really dying, she might come down, 
an 
buried in the family-vault. 

“ She is not apprised that it is in con 
sequence of my application that these 


if she behaved well, should be . 


good people have sent for her. -Iam 
persuaded that, when my sister's atten- 
tion shall have secured theirs, and her 
mind is at peace, she will have a chance 
of sending aunt Grissel to the family- 
vault before ber.—You' now know all 
that I can tell you, in answer to your 
* What the d—I.’”’: 

* Jt cost you a.cool sum ?"’—“* A tri- 
fle, perhaps forty.’” Green-coat remain- 
ed silent; began to consider’ whether 
Hammersley was in cash for his draft 
for a hundred ; to feel that there were 
other methods, besides dice, of getting 
through a morning by getting rid of 
superfluous money; and’ that rides in 
the Park might now and then be omit- 
ted, for the pleasure. of @ walk to the 
distressed. But he began soon to gape, 
and to think that all such melancholy 
subjects ought to be avoided, as hurtful 
to the spirits... How could a man enjoy. 
life, who was perpetually groping into 
scenes of distress !—and then, really, 
one’s health! At that thought he turn- 
ed suddenly round, and-:with a “ Good 

ing, Harry !’’ was-darting across 


ry’ 

** Hold ;” said his friend, ‘* here is 
a:person a few doors off, whom: can- 
not omit calling upon; and as you have 
begun the morning with me-—” ‘ My 
horses are waiting for me!’’ said Green- 
coat. ‘‘So are mine,” answered 
Brown, ‘and I dine ‘to-day twenty 
miles from town ; my. visit, therefore, 
will not be a long one.” At this in- 
stant, he knocked at the door of a 
house, of an appéarance much like 
that they had quitted. 

“This is - rather remptory,”” 
thought: Green-coat; with, an air of 
half-pet. _He thought it, however, 
not expedient to take tohis heels, and 
there seemed no other possible method 
of ‘getting rid of his conductor. 

.When an Italian countess, in ihe court 
of Mary de icis, was tried for’ hav- 
ing bewitched her royal mistress, sue 
teld her judges’ that ‘she never had 
employed any supernatural means to 
govern the mind’of the queen; nor had 
ever possessed any ascendant over it, 
except that which a strong mind must 
naturally have over a weak oue.”—This 
sort of witchcraft Brown-coat practised 
to such a-degree, that there were few 
of his: intimate companions: who were 
ever hardy enough to maintain an opi- 
nion opposite to his. own:: but not only 
they did not maintain ‘a contradictory 
opinion—they insensibly changed their 
own; their sentiments and their-wishes 3 
emulous to be as. nearly-as possible 
what he was—whose understanding was 





P' lent grace. to 
fashion, and oa toa passion 
for nse, could only be cer- 
rected by his still stronger passion fer 


je 

Such was he who now entered the 
confined, wunwholesome: chamber of an 
old man fast to dissolution. 
The curtains‘of the bed weve open, and 
diselosed the venerable object, support- 
ed by his nurse. ' His sand was running 
low ; the pallid hue of Death had al- 
ready taken possession ef his cheek, 
and the living lustre. of the eye began 
to be-dim the deep shade of its 
approaching night. His freuities seem- 
ed yet vivid, and the voice of his bene- 
factor called up a faint flash, which 
struggled a moment en his pale cheek, 
and then—subsided for ever. 

« Ah! sir,” he said, “ you whose soul 
is se fult of benevolence—you to 
whom the tear that steals from the eye 
in pity, is dearer than that which gush- 
es thence im vapture—to you this mo- 
ment will not be unwelcome! Espeak 
not for myself; for the final hour is ar- 
rived in. whieh I shall eease to mourn ; 
in which this wearied heart will render 
forth its last sigh, in prayer to him 
whose wilt placed @ nerve to 


gonise. 

«* Another child of sorrow will pre- 
sent herself to you. During this long 
sad night, in which my soul has been 
departing te meet its God, the inhabit- 
ant of the next chamber has delayed 
its flight; her voice has reached me 
midst the darkness of the night, !and, 
by some indescribable power, has stay- 
ed my spirit, and kept my | id 
pulse still beating ?’ 

The person to whom this was ad- 
dressed, turned towards the nurse for 
fnformation. All he could learn was, 
that by her patient’s order she had 
been several times in the adjacent 
room, to offer consolation and assist- 
ance to a person who seemed resolved | 
to accept of neither. ‘* But you, per- 
haps, sir,” added she, ‘‘ may de able 
te speak comfort to the poor thing,”* 

A voice now issued from the apart- 
ment ; fer the partition was so thin, and 
its-apertures so frequent, that every 
word was distinetly heard. ‘* Whoever 
you are,” said the voice, “‘ come and 
receive my sad tale, whilst I ‘have yet 
breath to utter it—in a few moments 
my lips will close for ever!” This 
was articalated in a tone so faint) that: 
there could be no doubt that the per- 
son who uttered it was indeed expiring, 
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and the two friends in awful silenee 
entered her apartment. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


—— Stiseellanies. 


BROKEN METAPHORS. 
Broken metaphors are not 
laughable than ludicrous games of 
cross-purposes ; and the risible public 
are much indebted to the editor of 9 
loyal journal, who lately informed them 
that the radicals, by throwing off the 
mask, had at last shown the cloven 
foot; congratulated his readers that 
the hydra-head of faction had received 
@ good rap upon the knuckles; and 
maintained that a certain reformer was 
only a hypocritical pretender to charty, 
who, whenever he saw a beggar, ptt 
his hand in his breeches pocket, like a 
crocodile, but was only actuated by 
ostentation. While we are upon this 
subject, let us not forget our obliga- 
tions to the country curate, who desir- 
ed his ftock to admire the miraculous 
force which enabled Sampson to put a 
thousand Philistines’ to the sword with 
the jaw-bone of an ass: nor let us pass 
over the worthy squire, who beg 
asked by his cook in what way the 
sturgeon should be dressed, which he 
had received as a present, desired her 
to make it into a-la-mode beef; and 
upon another occasion, when interro- 
gated whether he would have the mut- 
ton boiled or roasted, or how? replied, 
‘*slow—and let it be well done.” 
Talking ee a mts me in 
mind of the steam-boat, and of a con- 
versation between two parties, one 
conversing of their children, the other 
settling the ingredients of a wedding- 
dinner, whose joint coHoquies, as F sat 
between them, fell upon my ear in the 
following detached sentences: “ Thank 
Heaven! my Sally is blessed—with a 
calf’s head and a pig's face.’ ‘* Well, 
if I should Lavé another baby, I shalt 
have it impediately—skinned and: cut 
into thin slices.” “J do love to see 
little Tommy well dressed—in the fish- 
kettle over a charcoal fire.* To be- 
hold the little dears dancing befere one 
—in the frying-pan.” ‘* And to hear 
their innecent ‘tongues—bubble and 
squeak.” ‘* My el girl is accom- 
plished—with plenty of sauce.” ** ¥ 
always see the young folks put to bed 
myself——and smothered in onions.” 
‘And if they haye been very good 
chitdren, I invariably order—the heart 
to be stuffed and roasted, the gizzard 
to be peppered and deviled, ‘and the 
sole to be fried.” 
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MAXIMS ON BARLY RISING. 
}: Early rising, by the general con- 
sent’ of physicians, and eecording to 
every observation and alt experience, 
is conducive te health, 
2. It is conducive to leng life in two 
ways: by inereasiag the number of our: 
ears, and by inereasing the nuiaber of 
ours in these years. He whe siceps 
y eight hours has a longer year thon 
he who sleeps twelve, by the difference 
of = hours, which is one whole day 
in six. : : 
8. Itis easy to see that four hours 
additional every day must be a very 
impertant dequisition. Men of plea- 


sure may be busy in those hours ; and - 


men of business may find time to relax. 

4. sage who — to — ate Some: 
portion of every day to pleasuse, or to 
some employment distinet from their 
professional engagements, will, by 
early rising, be enabled to secure the 
self-possession of what part of the day 
suits them best, - 

5. The fair sex wilt find early rising 
conducive to health, and much more so 
to beauty, than the vast variety of cos- 
metics, which in general destroy what 
they are intended to preserve. There 
are no other means of preserving the 
complexion but one, namely, earl 


stroying it—and not one of restoring 
it, when finally gone. ‘Nature herself 
looks best when she rises early, that 
is, in summer. 

6. These whe indulge much sleep 
will not become early risers at once ; 
they may be called up three or four 
hours before their time, but will be 
drowsy and stupidall day. Suehis the 
force ef habit. 

7. Early rising, therefore, is to be 
acquired by degrees, by a little taken 
from every morning’s slumber. The 
summer is the proper time to begin 
this reformation, for then there are no 
excuses about fire and candle. 

§. Ladies who have famities will be 
particularly sensible of the. benefit of 
early rising. hen mistresses are 
asleep, servants consider them as dead 
in law, and act accordingly. 

9. When beginning the practice of 
rising early, if you awake, never 
consider whether you shalt rise or not— 
rise. at once; if you deliberate, you 
will be sure to decide in favour of * a 
little more sleep, a little more folding 
of the hands to sleep.” 

10.: Reading in bed will not answer 
the purpose. The posture inclines to 
sleep, and what you read will pot be 
remembered. There are very few 


42: 
authors thatean hecp awakea reader 
who is already on his or hes pillew, 

It. Never ask ‘ what o’eleek it ia.2”* 
If you are fully awake and the wening 
ee have no eecasion fos mare 
sleep. 

12. Go to bed early and goad. hu- 
moured, and rise with the lark. 


ee | 





The itis: 


‘* Tam but a Gatherer and: dispeser of 
other men’s stuff.” — Wotton. 
Axtcportt oF THE MHAptas: Corres 
Act.—This, important ‘Act, which ts 
considered a5 another ‘Magna 
and of which eed ofter make & 
jest, was obtaine jest, a 
to Bishop Burnett. Sater cock 
may be due. to the story itself, at all 
events, it proves that a very formidable 
opposition was made to it at that time. 
“It was carried (Says. he) by ap odd 
artifice inthe House of Lords. Lord 
Grey and Lord Norris were named to 
be the.tellers ; Lord Norris being’e 
man subjected to vapours, was net at 
all times. attentive to what he’ was 
doing, so a very fet lord coming in, 
Lord Grey counted him ter for a ‘jest 


- rising—but there are fifty ways of mid at first, but seeing Lord Norris had not 


observed it, he went on with thie 

reckoning of ten, so it was rted to 
the House, and declared that t whe 
were for the Bill were the suafortey, 
though it indeed went on the other 
side; and by this meansthe Bill passed."* 


ConsanGuiInity ExTraorvINaRY.— 
Ata ballin Gloucestershire some years 
ago, there ‘were a father and mother; 
a mother, daughter, and three sons; ‘a 
son and three daughters; 9 grand- 
daughter and three grandsons; an un- 
cle, three nephews, and one niece ; two 
aunts, @ niece, and three nephews ; 
three brothers thd one sister; a bre- 
ther, three sisters, and a grandfather. 

A somewhat similar case to the above 
has been thus versified by an Ameri- 
can rhymster :— 


A. wedding there was, and a dance. 
there: must be, 
And whe should be first? Thus all 


did agree— 

Old grandsire, and grandame, should 
lead the dance down, 

‘Two fathers, two mothers should step 
the,same ground; . 

'Fwo daughters. stood up, asd dane’d 
with their sires ; 

(The room was so warm, they wanted 
no fires,) 





And also“two sons, who daiic'd ‘with 
their mothers, 


Threspanpe ere were and danc’d 
Tigo neon rowenta with ot to 
with ce nephews, tO" figit; it pleased two 

aunts ; 28, OTL 
Three husbands would dance with none 


(As bent #020 the rest of their 


lives) $ 
be grandaughter ‘chose the ' jolly + 


andsen, 
And. bride, she would dance with bride- 
groom or none. 
company choice, their numbers to fix, 
oid them.all o’er, and found them 


¥ nes Laid true, from incest quite 


ggg said the Hiber- 
a sent you see it on ‘the 


es Prana le accowits of 


the yeernre ia plgwane in Migs the pas-_ 
ay shou, in, 


py gh Seem to an uropean 
like the tales of Baron Munchausen ; 
but, the travellers are ‘all in a story.” 

In Upper Canada, says Mr. Howison, 
in way Nil soe bo ** Sketches,” you 
20.or 80 at one shot, out of the 

a which darken the air. And in 
the United States, according to Wilson 
the ornithologist, they sometimes de- 
solate and lay waste a tract of country 
aoe long, and & or 6 broad, 
be A it their breedin -place. 
hile in ra state of Ohio, Mr. Wilson 
saw, & et of these birds which ex- 
ronan judged, more than a mile in 
em continued to pass over 

his ead at the rate of one mile in a 


minute, during four hours—thus making - 


its wholelength about 240 miles.—Ac- 
cording, to his moderate estimate, this 
flock contained two thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty millions, two hundred 
and seventy-two pigeons. 


Enewtsn. Foes.—The seget Eng- 
land. have been at all times. the com- 
foe wt foreigners. Gondomar, the 

Ambassador, when. some one 
whee was going to Spain cutee on him 
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to know if 6 Wat any commands, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Only»my ‘compliments to the 
sun, whom I have not seen since I came 
to. .”*".—Carraccioli, the Neapo- 
litan Minister here, a.man of a good 
deal of conversation and wit, used to 
say, = the only ripe fruit he had 
séen..in. England were roasted ap- 


ples; and in. ok fi with 


George. II. he. took 3 
shia Ano loon. 


Sun o 1 Bl 


a: 3 


Cuuese Wouen.—The idolators ‘of 4 
beauty, the Chinese, are for ever at. © 


, the feet of the beings whom they per- i 


secute. When any of their wives Ase 


‘indisposed, they fasten.a silken @ 
. round her 
: given to the ph 


wrist, the cord of. 

ysictan, and it is, ane. 

by the motion which the paleatianeater 

mounicates: to it that he is Len 

judge of the. state,of his patient;,; 

trite kind. of jealousy is, sims 
its kind Bon thea 

—_—_— ’ : 

Punnine Spanien cA. ‘hala. 


preacher, who had been &: printenes 
served in. the /usual; 


at. 
youth might be compared to a i 
manhood to a semicolon, old.age: or 


colon ; to ‘whieh depth. gate § 
-AtH there is en annual: fex- . 
amburgh there ena wah Pa 


Lf) 


‘-tival,'iu which troops of. 


rade’ the’ streets; carrying green gar- 
lands, ornamented with cherries, to 
commemorate a remarkable event which 
occurred in 1482. ‘When the Hussites 
menaced the city with immediate de- 
struction, one of the citizens proposed, 
that all tlie children, from 7 to 14 years 
of age, should be clad in mourning, and 
sent as supplicants to the enemy. Pro- 
copius Nasus, the Hussite Chief, was 
so touched with this. spectacle, that he 
received the young sup pplicants, regaled 
them with cherriés and other fruit, and 
promised to spare the city, The chil- 
dren rotiiied crowned with leaves, 
holding cherries, and erying Victory. 


oft A correet and spirited E ving 
nthill Abbey, with a scount 
of ‘thats lendid ansion, in out next. 

e have to apologise to our 
st for the paper of this Number. 
being somewhat inferior instead” of’ 
better, as was our intention ; our ’Sta-‘ 
tioner having sent it by mistake, whieh’ 
was discovered too late to remedy, — * 
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